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A Village in Spain 


by BARBARA MONS 


I FELL in love at first sight with Pedraza de la 
Sierra, the village where I am now lucky enough 
to own a house. We approached it accidentally 
from behind, so that my first view of it was of a 
castle upon a rock that fell away on both sides. A 
sharp turn uphill and we passed through an arch 
flanked by two mediaeval square towers and 
were in Pedraza’s main street, the Calle Real. 
Narrow and clean-swept, as smooth as a stage 
floor, this led us between small stone houses. 
whose wrought-iron lanterns glowed yellow in 
the dusk, into the Plaza or main square. The 
aesthetic pleasure of this took us by surprise. 
There was no sound but the singing that came 
from the church on the far side. That explained 
why there was nobody about: all the people were 
at evening Mass. 

We sat down upon the stone parapet surround- 
ing a magnificent old elm tree, and the music 
floated out to us in the stillness. It grew cold— 
it was high summer, but Pedraza is on the table- 
land of Old Castile, 3500 feet above sea level— 
and it seemed a long time before the doors were 
opened to emit a pathway of light, and the voices 
of children, the chattering and the laughter, told 
us that the service was at an end. On the oppo- 
site side of the square, behind slender stone 
columns, the top half of a massive iron-studded 
door was flung open, revealing a railed gallery at 
the top of a flight of stone stairs, the steps worn 
crooked by generations of feet. This was the inn, 
the Fonda Unica; and that night we met Josefa 
Barroso, known to all as Pepa, who presides 
over it and who took us under her wing. What 
she lives upon is something of a mystery: 
except for the day of the bullfight, when she 
annually cooks thirty chickens, nobody ever ate 
there but ourselves. We dined there every night. 
for we had rented a primitive little house and the 
choice for cooking was between a wood fire and 
a primus stove. By the end of our stay we had 
bought the house next door for £386. 

The foundations of Pedraza date at least from 
the Roman era. There still exists a belief that the 
Emperor Trajan was born here. Though he was 
almast certainly born at Italica near Seville, there 
is no reason to doubt that his mether Aureliana 


was a native of Pedraza. Head, then as now, 
of a community of villages, its importance con- 
tinued, and grew in the Middle Ages. Its most 
exalted period was the 16th century, when the 
castle was rebuilt by Pedro Femandez de 
Velasco, fourth Constable of Castile, who lived 
there surrounded by a small court. This grandeur 
is perpetuated in the ceats-of-arms that adom 
every second house. Five churches are said to 
have stood within the walls. Today it has one 
church, the 1 6th-century San Juan, and its inhabi- 
tanis number just one hundred and fifty. It has 
recently been declared a National Monument. 
which means that its stones are protected from 
destruction and its facades from unseemly alter- 
ation, but does not help the fact that it is now 
largely a village in ruins. Happily the lovely Plaza 
Mayor is intact on all four sides. The castle was 
bought by the painter Ignacio Zuloaga, who 
restored the tower and made a home there. Two 
or three of the houses now belong to Madrid 
people who, with unerring taste, have arranged 
the interiors in the austere Spanish style with 
exquisite antique furniture: interiors that strike 
one with delight and with astonishment when 
one sees them for the first time, for outside 
nothing distinguishes them from their neighbours. 

Below the village is the Ermita of Nuestra 
Sefiora del Carrascal, its broken tower topped by 
a stork’s nest. (The storks all depart on July 25, 
so all the nests were empty when I first saw 
Pedraza.) But the little image of Nuestra Sefiora 
del Carrascal lives in glory behind the high altar 
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(Above) The little town of Pedraza on 
a hilltop to the north-east of Segovia. 
(Left) ‘An arch flanked by two medi- 
aeval towers’: Pedraza’s only gatewa 
(Opposite) The Plaza Mayor, the main 
square of Pedraza, is busy on market day 


in the church of San Juan. Once a year, on Sep- 
tember 8, she emerges from seclusion and, dressed 
in her best clothes, is carried round the village 
behind a brass band imported from Segovia for 
the occasion. Similar ceremonies take place in 
most Spanish towns, often in an elaborate form; 
but the fiesta of Pedraza has a particular charm 
because of its simplicity and spontaneity. The 
people wear no special dress, but I personally find 
something engaging in the spectacle of elderly 
urban-looking men with trumpets dancing before 
the Virgin with entire unselfconsciousness, as 
the impulse takes them. 

The fiesta lasts two days, the first being devoted 
to the Virgin and the second to the bulls. For the 
best part of a week beforehand one could not go 
out without climbing under or over the farm- 
carts that had been drawn up to barricade the 
streets; for the bulls were to be released at the 
town gate to dash up the Calle Real to the Plaza, 
which was being transformed into a bull-ring. 
Los toros! Nobody talked of anything else. Until 
the present decade they were driven across the 
hills by whip-cracking horsemen, which must 
have been a fine sight; but now they are reduced 


to arriving in a lorry, attended by only one 
vaquero, an elegant figure in bright blue trousers, 
short grey jacket, white shirt and grey Cordoban 
hat. 

At 11 o’clock on the first morning the priest 
rang the bells, which could be seen turning com- 
plete somersaults in the top of the tower. This 
was only the dressing bell, and it was half an 
hour before they rang again and the people 
assembled: the children all in white, the men in 
berets and dark suits—many of black velveteen 
—and every woman wearing a small black 
lace mantilla. The church was soon filled to over- 
flowing, women and children in front and men at 
the back. It was not neatly ranged with pews: 
there were a dozen benches at various angles and, 
placed at random, a number of high-backed 
chairs with seats of frayed tapestry and at least 
one comfortable drawing-room sofa. The Virgin 
had been placed in front of the altar, illuminated 
by fifty candles and surrounded by the pink carna- 
tions we had fetched from Segovia the day before 
(for ours was the only car in the village). She 
was an enchanting figure in her frock of oyster 
satin embroidered in silver, with an ornate silver 


(Below) The colonnades surrounding the Plaza Mayor. Beside the donkeys is the barber’s shop. 
(Opposite) The main street of Pedraza, the Calle Real. The village is now a National Monument 


halo and, in the crook of her left arm, a little doll 
exquisitely dressed to match her. The service was 
conducted by three visiting priests in gold-encrus- 
ted vestments lined with heliotrope. From the high 
pulpit the sermon was delivered with immense 
skill and force by an extremely good-looking 
young man whose theme was the discourse of 
Nicodemus from John III, which furnished proof 
of the need for ritual in Christian life and of the 
sanctity of Nuestra Sefiora del Carrascal in par- 
ticular. The little boy in front of me stood on his 
head but nobody minded. Babies were passed 
from hand to hand. Accompanied by the senior 
bassoon of the visiting band, the village violin in 
the organ-gallery played Gounod’s Ave Maria 
with considerable feeling. Then we all streamed 
out into the sunshine and soon the procession 
issued from the church, headed by a file of small 
boys whose leader carried a large wooden cross. 
The Virgin was borne across the Plaza, down the 
Calle Real and round by the side streets back 


to the west door of the church, which was opened 
specially to receive her. When she was set down 
to rest on the way, the honour of carrying each 
of the four corners of her litter was auctioned: 
men bid, and wives and daughters carried, each 
winning bid amounting to about five pounds. 
After she had been deposited back in her place 
among the candles, the band played the visiting 
clergy down to 3 o’clock luncheon at the house 
of Pedraza’s priest. Here six motor-cycles were 
parked in the front hall; the clergy had arrived 
on these, and would depart on them tomorrow 
after the bullfight, crash-helmets topping their 
black robes. At sunset all Pedraza’s children were 
in the Plaza clustered round a little stall from 
which a man sold old-fashioned sweets: pink 
sugar pigs, balls of aniseed and marzipan, toffee- 
apples and little muslin bags of chocolate money. 

Next morning the bulls were due at 9 o’clock, 
so from that hour the village was filled with an 
air of expectancy that distracted one from doing 
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(Above) Pepa on the balcony of the Fonda 
Unica, Pedraza’s inn over which she presides. 
(Left and opposite) Other important inhabi- 
tants of Pedraza are Pura and Guadalupe, the 
two sisters who run the shop; and the doctor 
who looks after five neighbouring villages 


anything but look out of the gate. The lorry was 
not sighted till 11, and thereafter for three hours 
it stood outside the gate while half the men of 
Pedraza put finishing touches to the barricades. 
Why this could not have been done before was 
not apparent. The mayor, the priest, the chemist, 
the doctor, the schoolmaster, the Guardia Civil, 
came and went, gave advice and peeped through 
the chinks in the lorry, which bore four covered 
wooden cages, one for each bull. The matador 
and his cuadrilla, looking just like anyone else, 
arrived from Segovia in an old Chevrolet. At last 
planks were placed as gangways, and at 2 o’clock 
the trap-doors were raised and the bulls shot out 
and careered up the main street, poking their 
heads in at the windows. Amid much bravado 
they finally disappeared from sight, and when 
they were rumoured to be safely shut into the 
Plaza I came down with other women from a 
balcony, only to find one bull trotting back again 
down the street, at which we retired squeaking 
and giggling like Victorian ladies who had seen a 
mouse. 

By 5 o’clock, an hour before the fight was to 
begin, the population of Pedraza had been 
doubled by arrivals from other villages, so that at 
least two hundred and fifty people were milling 
around on the sand, while the bal- 
conies, draped with the national 
colours of Spain, were crammed 
to bursting. The priests and 
the Guardia Civil, in high good 
humour, climbed with the young 
men onto the barricading waggons 
which served as grandstands. There 
was a surge of excitement as the 
bullfighters sauntered in, now not 
at all like anyone else, the colours 
of their fantastic dress mingling 
with the royal blues, bright reds 
and mustard yellows of the shirts 
of their young admirers. They were 
very tall and handsome. There are 
no picadors in a fight of this sort, 
so no horses are involved. One may 
dislike a bullfight and need not 
watch it, but one could not be 
unmoved by the beauty of the 
Pedraza setting: the Plaza has 
taken on an appearance of medi- 
aeval pageantry. 

When it was over the matador 
pushed his way up the staircase 
of the fonda, babies being held 


up for him to kiss; and when he emerged from 
the changing-room the transformation was com- 
plete: in flannels and an old grey sweater he 
proved to be very plebeian-looking and scarcely 
taller than myself. (But one should know better 
than to look behind the scenes.) That night the 
fonda was packed with diners, so that Pepa’s 
chickens barely went round, and the band played 
for the dancers in the Plaza, which had been 
transformed into a ballroom under the stars. 
Pleasures are simple in Pedraza—they have to 
be. A bus runs to Segovia (twenty miles away) 
once a day at 8 a.m. and returns at 7 p.m., bring- 
ing supplies and the post, which are transferred 
to donkeys at the bottom of the hill. The doctor 
attends five villages on a motor-bicycle and has 
no telephone. (Our old Jaguar was much admired. 
I was pleased one day to hear it described as 
‘mas caballero’-—which can only be translated as 
‘more gentlemanly’—than the American Buick 
parked in front of it in Segovia.) The doctor’s 
wife spoke often of the rising cost of living; she 
kept two maids, whose wages were seven-and- 
sixpence each a week. It is no wonder that the 
population dwindles, that the young seek more 
money and brighter lights. But they still attend 
local events in the traditional spirit, even if they 


The fiesta of Nuestra Senora del Carrascal is the climax of the year for everyone in Pedraza. 
(Above) On the first day the statue of the Virgin is carried in procession through the village. 
(Opposite) The second day is devoted to a bullfight which is followed by dancing in the square 


have to come all the way home from Madrid for 
them. When the harvest is gathered and the work 
in the fields slows down, the festivals begin. 
After the fiesta of Pedraza comes the romeria at 
the neighbouring village of Valleruela de Pedraza. 

A romeria is part pilgrimage, part picnic. It 
can be an elaborate affair, involving a long jour- 
ney and holding the attention of an entire pro- 
vince; or it can be, as it is here, a purely local 
excursion, concerning the villagers within a 
radius of some ten miles. Young and old, they 
would not miss it for the world. Pepa walked the 
six miles to Valleruela in the early morning, to 
start the day with Mass and a breakfast of the 
special fine bread that is baked for the occasion. 
The main Mass is said at midday in the ancient 
church, the pivot of all eyes being the statue of 
Nuestra Sefiora del Amparo. At the end of the 
service she is carried out of the church and for 
about a mile across country to a lonely little 
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chapel of the kind called an ermita; and all the 
way eight young men dance before her wearing 
a strange costume of short skirts, white shirts, 
red and blue sashes, and high head-dresses made 
of feathers. They carry castanets, and sticks 
which they tap together as they dance. Five or 
six times during the journey the Virgin is set 
down to rest; and then, while the dancers mop 
their faces, women press forward and hold their 
babies up to sit at her feet, a privilege which is 
thought to bring a special blessing. When the 
white-canopied, gold-robed figure has finally 
passed from sight into the chapel between the 
outstretched arms of dancers mounted upon each 
other’s shoulders, the whole company returns to 
the fields below the village and there is a great 
féte champétre. Family parties assemble under 
the trees—four or five hundred people in all— 
and gnaw huge bones of roast lamb in the fingers 
(the joint having been carried down, piping hot, 


from someone’s house) and foot-long slices of 
melon, and the red wine circulates in pitchers. 

But on the great majority of days nothing at 
all happens in Pedraza, so that it is an event of 
magnitude if foreigners arrive or the Bishop 
comes from Segovia to confirm the children. The 
influence of the church is all-pervading. One 
smiles at the memory of George Borrow, who 
quitted Spain confident that he had set rolling a 
ball that would wipe out Roman Catholicism. 
The most striking figure in the district is the 
Archpriest of Sepulveda, Don Alejandro de las 
Heras. Sepulveda, a small town fifteen miles 
north of Pedraza, lies across a saddle between 
two hills. Like Pedraza it was a Roman settle- 
ment, and the traces of remarkable fortifica- 
tions exist. In the Middle Ages it was walled, with 
seven town gates, of which three remain. It con- 
tains four churches, three dating from the 12th 
century and one from 1031. The earliest, El 
Salvador, is of particular interest: it has interior 
Byzantine columns carved with motives symboliz- 
ing the Sun, the Moon and Eternity; its cloisters 
are exquisite; and it houses several treasures, 
among them a charming silver custodia, hung 
with bells to scare the devil, made in the 16th 
century by Segovia’s most famous silversmith. 
Don Alejandro de las Heras (he is Pepa’s uncle) 
is over six feet tall in his black satin biretta, and 
everywhere he goes the people salute him with 
respect and affection. He entertained us delight- 
fully in his home, which is full of books, paintings 
and musical instruments; but I like even better 
to think of him as, in his voluminous soutane, 
he seemed to fill with expansive benevolence the 
tiny cabin of the very poor peasants who had 
invited him to take wine with them to celebrate 
the betrothal of their daughter. This was after 
he had said Mass in a remote hamlet which had 
no priest of its own, where we had the surprise 
of hearing ourselves mentioned in the pulpit: 
with great courtesy he told the congregation 
that, as he did not want to take up the time of 
his English friends who had so kindly driven 
him here, he would confine the service to essen- 
tials and they could make up for it by counting 
their beads at home. Indeed they had nothing 
else to do, he told us, possessing nothing but a 
few sheep, so that his heart went out to them. 
The poverty and isolation of these villages on 
the high barren land is extreme. But the scenery 
is magnificent. One’s range of vision seems 
enlarged: the horizon is farther away, the arch 
of the sky more immense, than anywhere else 
that I know. And how many clouds! Enormous 


clouds floating upwards, causing shadows to play 
enchantingly, moulding the landscape. The sky 
is vivid light blue, the earth grey and yellow and 
the green of verdigris; the occasional black 
figure of a human being stands out like an 
exclamation mark. 

It is a land of startling thunderstorms. Until 
I saw them I had regarded it as a 19th-century 
exaggeration when Borrow wrote in The Bible 
in Spain: “A light, so vivid and dazzling that it 
seemed as if the whole lustre of the fiery element 
were concentrated in it, broke around us, filling 
the whole atmosphere and covering rock, tree 
and mountain with a glare not to be described. 
The mule of the peasant tumbled prostrate, 
while the horse I rode reared himself perpen- 
dicularly.’ Such storms occurred several times 
in September around midnight, illuminating the 
whole countryside as if with a mauve flashlight. 
But on many a night the moonlight lay like a 
coat of whitewash on the crooked little houses 
and every star glittered in the Milky Way. 

From our balcony we look out over the only 
entrance to the village and away to the Sierra de 
Carpetanos, the north-eastern foothills of the 
Guadarramas. At the approach of evening the 
silhouette of Pedraza creeps slowly up the slope 
beyond the white road. As the warm clouds 
fade, the long low rampart of mountains becomes 
a deep violet, like Hymettus at dusk: the light 
in Castile recalls the light in Greece and no 
other light in Europe. A late bullock-waggon 
rumbles up the hill, followed by the patter of a 
donkey’s feet. Then there is silence, and one has 
the impression that the town gate has closed for 
the night. 

Our near neighbour the cobbler sings as he 
works. He lives alone with his white donkey, 
which occupies the room next to his. The first 
time I visited him there was a nest of new-laid 
eggs almost under the donkey’s feet. He offered 
them all to me. Were we in need of anything? 
Of the donkey for transport? We had only to 
say. I thanked him and said no; but that evening 
he dropped in with a large melon as a gift. 
Variety in food is hard to find. There is a baker 
who bakes huge rounds of very coarse bread: 
our next-door neighbour sells milk; and I believe 
there is a butcher who supplies kid and mutton. 

Every Tuesday is market day, when there is a 
continuous procession up the hill of covered 
farm-carts, laden donkeys, black cows, and 
black-smocked swineherds with their charges + 
large and small; the pink piglets change hands 
under the old elm tree and, squealing in rebellion, 


(Above) The house bought by the author and her husband is next door to the one they rented. 
(Below) The view from them, looking over the walls of Pedraza beyond one of the bastions 


are deposited in donkey-baskets in which they 
are finally borne away, quiescent under a cloth. 
The blacksmith comes from Sepulveda, and the 
visiting barber does a ceaseless trade in a room 
that is part of the church. But on all days other 
than Tuesday the centre of life is the shop in 
the Calle Real, kept by two old sisters called 
Pura and Guadalupe, whose exact counterparts 
run village shops in Dorset or Devonshire. They 
seem to sell everything except what you are 
particularly wanting that day: eggs, cheese, 
tinned milk and peculiar-tasting little bricks of 
butter wrapped in silver paper; wide-brimmed 
straw hats, lengths of cotton, shoes; candles 
(tall church ones), tiny boxes of excellent 
Spanish matches, postage-stamps, cognac, sherry 
at five shillings a bottle. Wine costs sevenpence 
a litre—you take your bottle to the mayor’s 
house to be filled. The chemist sells mineral- 
water at one-and-six a bottle, an extravagance 
we went in for until we learnt that Pedraza 
water is pure and can be drunk from the tap. 
The chemist’s shop is a delight. No patent 
medicine advertisements or Elizabeth Arden for 
him; you know he is the chemist—apothecary 
is the better word—only because in the sombre 
interior of his house with iron-grilled windows 
the walls are lined with shelves bearing large 
white porcelain jars lettered in gold with such 
words as Blood of the Dragon Tree, Red Coral, 
Black Hellebore, Balsam of Peru. He is one of 
the most important citizens and must be one of 
the better-off; he owns the trout-fishing rights 
in the river over the hill. He knows practically 
everything. But nobody knows quite as much as 
Pura and Guadalupe. For instance, they knew 
before we did that we had bought a house. 
Buying a house was not the straightforward 
matter that one might think. I was reminded of 
a chapter in Bitter Lemons, by Lawrence Durrell, 
on buying a house in Cyprus. ‘. . . my pre- 
occupations about a house had quite consumed 
me .. .’: that exactly described our state of 
mind right up to the day of our departure. 
Houses in Spain generally have not one owner 
but six or seven; you must search them all out 
and one or more may live, as one of ours did, 
as far away as Morocco. And you have first to 
find a house. Before we had been a week in 
Pedraza everyone must have known via the 
grape-vine what we wanted, but no-one showed 
any interest. There were, perhaps, no houses 
for sale? Or they did not want us in the village? 
There was no means of knowing. Then casually, 
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as if he were hardly saying it, one person and 
another, the mayor, the baker, the chemist, 
would let drop that his uncle, his cousin, his 
mother-in-law, might be willing to part with the 
house by the church, by the school, by the shop. 
A fortnight before we were to leave, it seemed as 
if half the houses in Pedraza were empty and 
might be bought. But when you got down to it, 
it was not so simple. Accompanied by Don 
Alejandro de las Heras, we chased one old man 
over half Castile, found him at last working in 
the fields, and over a cognac learnt that his 
nephew had been wrong: it was true that the 
house by the gate had been unoccupied for many 
years, but it was his dream to live in it when he 
retired. The view—preciosa! He kissed his 
fingers to it. We were vanquished. There were 
only two houses that interested us, because only 
these two had the View. We went after the 
second, in which we knew for a fact that only 
rabbits had lived for over five years—they lived 
there still and it stank to heaven, but it had 
great possibilities. 

We ran to ground old aunts in far villages, 
sat round tables in obscure Madrid flats, 
went to Escorial, to Madrid again, to Segovia 
many times, to Sepulveda on the last Sunday 
morning to pin down a notary who drew up a 
contract (three foolscap pages written beauti- 
fully by hand while we sat anxiously watching 
and I tried to forget my father’s early advice: 
‘Never sign your name to anything you do not 
completely understand’). Our Spanish is limited, 
to say the least, and we met nobody who knew 
a word of any other language. We drew plans, 
examined baths and sinks and beds, discussed 
wrought-iron with the blacksmith and shutters 
with the carpenter who likes to carve in the 
winter evenings. The signature from Morocco 
was still missing, but everyone already regarded 
the house as ours. The rabbits were to be 
removed and black grapes planted in the garden 
running down to the town wall. We went to 
Segovia and obtained the services of the munici- 
pal architect, who knows just what you can do 
to a Monumento Nacional and what you cannot. 
He has promised to begin work directly the 
winter snows have melted, providing one of us 
is there. Maria Teresa, the doctor’s wife, has 
stored our primus stove and blankets and hung 
my country clothes in her cupboard, so that in 
April I can travel light when I fly to Madrid, 
take the train to Segovia, the bus to the bottom , 
of the hill, and then the cobbler’s donkey . . . 


Portugal is this year commemor- 
ating the death five hundred years 
ago of Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator, to whose foresight and 
energy she owes her overseas 
expansion. This article and the 
following one, by Professor C. R. 
Boxer, recount a small part of 
that glorious period of her history 


‘Thee sea- 


Route to 
the Indies 


by 
MICHAEL TEAGUE 


(Right) The sea has always inspired 
Portuguese art, as on this carved 
chapter-house window in the Convento 
do Cristo at Tomar, in central Portugal 


HIS year marks the 500th anniversary of the 

death of Prince Henry ‘the Navigator’, the 
presiding genius behind Portugal’s overseas 
expansion. The movement set afoot by Prince 
Henry in the 15th century was one of the most 
spectacular achievements in the annals of dis- 
covery and empire and one which was to have a 
profound effect on world history. In the course 
of two centuries the Portuguese discovered two- 
thirds of the maritime globe; and although 
Prince Henry’s original dream of finding 
the sea-route to India was not realized 
until almost fifty years after his death, he 
was the driving force behind the whole 
movement, and the credit for coordinating a 
systematic programme of discovery will always 
be his. 

It would be interesting to attempt the trip 
from Lisbon to Goa some day in the equivalent 
of a caravel, just to see what kind of trials and 
tribulations the voyage must have entailed for 


navigators in the 15th century. My recent 
journey was much less ambitious. I merely 
wanted to visit some of the well-known places 
associated with the early voyages of discovery in 
an attempt to recapture pictorially something 
of the atmosphere of the lands and the character 
of the people the Portuguese may have encoun- 
tered on their way out to the East. ‘But surely 
everything has changed?’ I have been asked 
many times since my return. Much certainly has. 
Gleaming modern towns now stand where tiny 
settlements once existed and my attempts at 
reconstructing the past were often balked by 
blatant intrusions of the present: electric pylons 
sticking up behind old forts, bikini’d bathers 
and ice-cream stands on a beach where Vasco 
da Gama was reputed to have landed, and so on. 
Nevertheless it is quite surprising how many 
corners of the world appear today very much as 
they must have done to Portuguese navigators 
and explorers five centuries ago. This applies 
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(Left) The Livro das Armadas is a 16th-century record of 
what happened to each fleet on its way out to the East. On 
this page is described the fate of the various ships which 
comprised the famous armada of Pedro Alvares Cabral when 
it accidentally discovered Brazil in 1500. Prince Henry used 
the services of some of the best mapmakers of his day, and 
(below) the Portuguese soon built up a tradition of crafts- 
manship in that field, producing such maps as this, published 
in 1630; a detail from it, of Mozambique, appears on page 277 
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(Above) It was from Lagos, the port 
in the south of Portugal, that Prince 
Henry sent out his caravels on their 
voyages of discovery around Africa. 
(Right) Ceuta, near Tangier, was 
Portugal’s first overseas possession, 
captured from the Moors in 1415. 
Prince Henry himself took part in the 
assault on the city, which remained 
Portuguese until the 17th century 


The Cape Verde Islands were discovered by Diogo Gomes in 1460, 
the year Prince Henry died. In the next century the Portuguese 
founded a city at Ribeira Grande on the island of Santiago. A 
slave whipping post still stands in what was once the main square 


Many of the places, tribes and native customs of the Guinea coast 
described by early Portuguese travellers are still unchanged. The 
young wrestlers in this photograph are Felupes, a primitive tribe 
on the northern part of the coast. They were frequently referred 
to by the early travellers, who called them the ‘Wild Floops’ and 
commented on their fighting prowess and ‘mighty love of wrestling’ 


The great fortress of Sao Jorge da Mina, near Accra, was built 
by the Portuguese in 1482 and remained their most important West 
African possession until it was captured by the Dutch in 1637. It 
was through here that for more than a century they conducted a 
lucrative trade in gold and slaves. It squats, massive and mediaeval, 
on a promontory which overlooks the town of Elmina and a 
harbour full of gaily decorated fishing boats, the design of which 
may possibly be a heritage from the days of Portuguese influence 
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The main settlement on Sao Tomé. This island and Principe, in 
the Gulf of Guinea, have been Portuguese possessions for nearly 
five centuries. Early navigators called them ‘The Green Isles’ 
because of the lush vegetation that spreads over their jagged 
peaks. Once an important entrepéot for slaves being taken from 
Africa to Brazil, they now, more innocuously, grow cocoa instead 
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(Opposite, top) There is a spectacular tropical beauty about the mountainous island of Principe. 
(Opposite, bottom) Diogo Cao discovered the mouth of the River Congo in 1482. He travelled 
more than 100 miles upstream before his caravels were turned back at the rapids of Yélala. On 
rocks above them he carved a cross, an inscription and the arms of Portugal. Queen Isabel II 
(above) comes of the old royal family of Congo, converted to Christianity by the Portuguese 


(Above) The fortress of Sao Miguel 
guards Luanda, which was founded in 
1575, and is now the capital of Angola. 
(Left) Where Africa ends at the Cape. 
After almost a century of exploratory 
voyages down the continent’s west coast 
the Portuguese succeeded in rounding 
the dreaded ‘Cape of Storms’, which they 
promptly renamed the Cape of Good Hope 


(Above) With the rounding of the 
Cape the worst was over. In 1497 
Vasco da Gama carried on up the east 
coast, passing Natal and anchoring 
for a time off Mozambique Island, 
which soon became animportant way- 
station for ships en route to India. 
(Right) Inthe market on Mozambique 
Island. Behind stands the mosque 


It was at Malindi, north of Mombasa, that Vasco da Gama picked 
up the Arab pilot who was to guide him across on the last lap of his 
epic voyage to India. The town, once the seat of a wealthy kingdom 
(Vasco da Gama was sumptuously entertained to several weeks of 
banquets, jousts and tournaments during his stay there in 1498), 
is now Kenya’s foremost holiday resort. On the promontory in the 
background stand the pillar and cross which da Gama placed there 
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The Portuguese were the first Europeans to penetrate Abyssinia. and in the 17th century Jesuit 
missionaries helped to build the great castle of the Emperor Fasilidas at his capital, Gondar 


Ruins of the fortress the Portuguese built on the island of Ormuz in the Persian Gulf, a rich 
trading centre captured in 1507 by Alfonso D’ Albuquerque, the man who named Ascension Island 


particularly to parts of West Africa and the 
Arabian and Indian littorals. 

The Portuguese seem to have been everywhere 
and my mission became something of a global 
treasure-hunt as I followed their traces from 
desert wastes to tropical jungle, from highland 
plateaux to lowland plains, up rivers and across 
seas. The endless background variety of the old 
Portuguese world, even on the small stretch that 
I was attempting to cover, is quite staggering. 
Trains, buses, ships, planes, mules and even, on 
one occasion, camels, were all utilized in my 
search for things Portuguese; and although I 
flew a large part of the way, the journey from 
Lisbon to Goa by the circuitous route I followed 


took over six months to complete. The trouble 
was that I was constantly being sidetracked. 
People were free with advice, and time and again 
I would go chasing after what I was assured was 
a ‘must’ for my story only to find an unreward- 
ing ‘has been’. The scope was enormous and 
there was so much of interest to record that it 
seemed a pity to restrict the casting of my net. 
There was also the difficulty of getting to the 
more remote places: Ormuz for instance, the 
craggy island guarding the entrance to the 
Persian Gulf, which for almost a century and a 
half was one of the linchpins holding Portugal’s 
Asian Empire together; and some of the Portu- 
guese remains in Abyssinia, tucked away in the 
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For over two centuries Goa was the centre of missionary endeavour 
throughout Asia as well as being a great emporium of two worlds. 
The country’s Christian heritage continues as strongly as ever. 
Most Goan villages have shrines to various saints, such as the one 
above, dedicated to St Francis Xavier, the great Jesuit missionary 
in the East, who is buried in Goa. Religious festivals are always 
well attended by all sections of the Indo-Portuguese population 


The quest for spices was one of the factors which brought the Portuguese to Asia. These girls 
are sifting a pepper crop at Cochin, once the centre of Portuguese trade on the Malabar Coast 


most obscure corners of an obscure country. 
The present-day Portuguese overseas terri- 
tories naturally proved the richest hunting 
grounds, especially Goa and the other two tiny 
enclaves in India, Diu and Damao. But even 
outside these areas one was often coming across 
vestiges of a Portuguese connection in places 
which had long since passed from Portuguese 
hands: it might be old tombstones or cannons 
rusting among the ruins of some long-deserted 
fort, a forgotten Christian community perhaps, a 
creole patois and a style of dress. For me one of 
the most interesting things about the Portuguese 
Empire, in both its present-day and historical 
contexts, is that it affords such astonishing 


contrasts. Apart from their ability to fit, like 
chameleons, into a variety of different back- 
grounds, the Portuguese always seem to have 
possessed the knack of being able to mix 
Portuguese elements with native in a markedly 
individual way, and one can trace this process of 
cultural cross-patterning throughout the Portu- 
guese world. 

As I travelled through their world, I was 
constantly made aware of an achievement and a 
heritage; one which goes back to the early years 
of the 15th century, when with extraordinary 
courage and enthusiasm the sons of Portugal set 
out to carry their country’s banner around the 
globe. 
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Camoens Professor of Portuguese, University of London, King’s College 


i Fs the same year (1487) that Bartolomeu Dias 
sailed from the Tagus on the epoch-making 
voyage which resulted in his rounding the Cape 
of Good Hope—though not in his reaching 
India, as King John II of Portugal had hoped— 
two Arabic-speaking Portuguese squires left 
Lisbon for the Levant and the mysterious East. 
Their orders were to find the land of Prester 
John, which was known to be somewhere beyond 
Egypt in the ‘Indies’ (a term which then included 
north-east Africa), and to ascertain the extent 
and organization of the Eastern spice trade. 
These two men travelled together as far as the 
Red Sea, where they separated, one of them 
being bound for Abyssinia and the other for 
India. The former, Affonso de Paiva, died before 
he could reach his goal; but the latter, Pero de 


Covilha, was more fortunate. During the next 
four years he not only visited the Malabar Coast 
of India, the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, but 
he travelled a good way down the east coast of 
Africa, possibly as far as Madagascar and Sofala. 

Returning to Cairo by the Red Sea route in 
1492, Pero de Covilha there learnt of the death 
of his companion, and he received orders from 
the King to complete his dead comrade’s mission 
by definitely locating the land of Prester John. 
In this he was successful, but the rulers of 
Abyssinia refused to allow him to leave their 
country, where he was accordingly compelled 
to remain for the rest of his life. He was given a 
wife and a landed estate, and a Portuguese * 
embassy from India found him living at the 
court of the Negus, full of years and honour, in 


(Above) Government House at Mozambique, formerly 
the Jesuits’ Residence and chapel, and the Customs 
House; and part of a 1630 map, with Monomotapa 


1520. Before setting out for Abyssinia from 
Cairo, Pero de Covilha had sent King John II 
a lengthy report on the organization of the spice 
trade in the Indian Ocean. It is obvious that he 
must likewise have described the commerce 
driven by the Arabs along the East African coast, 
where they traded for gold, ivory and slaves with 
the Bantu Negroes of the interior. We cannot be 
sure if he actually mentioned Sofala, which was 
their southernmost settlement (though their ships 
apparently visited what is now Delagoa Bay 
outside Lourengo Marques), as his original 
report to the King has not survived. 

With the reports of Bartolomeu Dias and of 
Pero de Covilha in his hands, King John II 
felt pretty certain that the sea-route round the 
Cape led to the lands of Prester John, to India 
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A coloured drawing of the fortress and village of Sofala, made on the spot in 1749. 
The fortress was begun in 1505 and survived until the beginning of the 20th century 
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The port of Lourenco Marques, the present capital of Mozambique 
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The Square, Beira. The town is the principal port of Mozambique 


Modern buildings rise above the flowering trees of a Beira street 
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and to the Spice Islands. He was only momen- 
tarily perturbed when Christopher Columbus 
arrived at Lisbon in March 1493 after his famous 
voyage, with the claim that he had reached some 
islands off the east coast of Asia, which were not, 
presumably, so very far from the Spice Islands 
for which the Portuguese king and the Genoese 
adventurer were both seeking. Although his 
leading geographical experts were at first 
inclined to believe Columbus’s claim, the King 
soon decided that whatever Columbus had dis- 
covered it was not the real ‘Indies’, and that the 
way round the Cape of Good Hope still afforded 
the best hope of reaching the glittering riches of 
the Orient. 

After settling the ensuing diplomatic dispute 
with Castile by the Treaty of Tordesillas (1494), 
by which, in effect, Spain and Portugal divided 
the non-European world between them, King 
John II began preparations for the decisive 
voyage of discovery to India. He died before 
these were far advanced, and his successor, King 
Manuel, rightly surnamed ‘The Fortunate’, 
reaped where “The Perfect Prince’ (as King John 
was called) had sown. King Manuel should, 
however, be given credit for implementing his 
predecessor’s policy despite considerable oppo- 
sition from most of the Crown’s advisers. They 
considered that Portugal’s resources were not 
equal to the task of securing the lion’s share of 
the spice trade in the face of the opposition that 
could be expected in the Indian Ocean. The King 
decided otherwise, and events proved him right. 

When Vasco da Gama visited the East African 
coast on his pioneer voyage to India and back 
(1497-99), he found, as Pero de Covilha had 
done before him, that this region was dominated 
by a string of Arab and Arab-African (Swahili) 
settlements, scattered along the littoral and the 
offshore islands from Somaliland to Sofala. 
These Swahili island- and harbour-states were 
oligarchic in their social structure, and often at 
odds with each other. Their inhabitants traded 
chiefly in gold-dust, ivory and Negro slaves, 
using strings of beads and rolls or bolts of 
cotton cloth as their currency in commerce with 
the Bantu, but they also minted coins for use 
among themselves. The beads and textiles were 
of Indian origin, and the trade was thus a 
triangular one, involving the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf on one side of the Indian Ocean, 
and Gujarat, Malabar and Coromandel on the 
other. 

The speedy establishment of Portuguese power 


along the Swahili coast was greatly facilitated by 
the tension existing between the various city- 
states, and particularly by the enmity between 
Malindi and Mombasa. After Vasco da Gama 
had fallen foul of the Swahili at the island of 
Mozambique and at Mombasa, it was the 
Sheikh (or Sultan) of Malindi who supplied him 
with Ibn Madjid, the most famous Arab pilot 
of his day and generation, thus enabling the 
Portuguese to reach India without further mis- 
adventures. This voyage inaugurated what a 
distinguished Indian historian has called the 
Vasco da Gama epoch of Asian history—an age 
of maritime power, of authority based on the 
control of the seas by European nations alone. 
In his old age, Ibn Madjid bewailed in pathetic 
verses what he had done; and his memory is still 
execrated today by the hardy seamen from 
Arabia who sail their dhows to East Africa in 
much the same way as their ancestors did over 
five centuries ago. 

When he was off the island of Mozambique 
in 1498, Vasco da Gama captured an old Swahili, 
who revealed under torture all that he knew 
about ‘the coastal trade, the gold of Sofala, and 
the spice trade of India’. This is the first specific 
mention of Sofala gold that we have, although, 
as noted above, it seems certain that Pero de 
Covilha must have mentioned it in his report of 
six years earlier. Be that as it may, in the course 
of his second India voyage (1502), Vasco da 
Gama secured as tribute from the Sheikh of 
Kilwa a considerable quantity of Sofala gold 
which he sent to Lisbon. By King Manuel’s 
orders the goldsmith-poet Gil Vicente cast this 
gold into the celebrated monstrance of Belem, 
a magnificent example of Gothic-Manueline art 
which is still preserved in Lisbon. The local 
Swahili told Vasco da Gama on this occasion 
that ‘they had ancient books and writings from 
which it might be inferred that the mine whence 
King Solomon drew so much gold every three 
years was this same one’. This early identification 
of Sofala with the Biblical Ophir persisted for 
centuries, and has its adherents at the present 
day. Great expectations were aroused when this 
news reached King Manuel at Lisbon, where it 
was thought that ‘the mines of Sofala’ would 
produce more gold than the considerable 
quantity then being received from ‘St George 
of the Mine’ (Sao Jorge da Mina, better known 
to us as Elmina) on the Gold Coast of Guinea. 
Whereas in 1499 Sofala was mentioned as ‘a 
land in which there are mines of gold’, in 1504 
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Stern, eyes gazing into the distance, stands a statue 
raised in Mozambique to commemorate its discoverer, 
Vasco da Gama, who first landed on the island in 1498 


King Manuel described these mines as being ‘the 
richest which have ever been reported in those 
parts, and of any others which are known in the 
world’. In 1505 the King ordered the construc- 
tion of forts at Sofala and on the island of 
Mozambique, in order to secure the main outlet 
of the gold trade with the interior and to domi- 
nate the coastal navigation. 

The Portuguese were early aware that the gold 
secured at Sofala did not come from the vicinity 
of the place itself, which was situated on a low- 
lying and swampy coastline, but from some- 
where in the hinterland. By fair means and by 
foul they tried to displace the Swahili traders and 
to deal direct with the Negroes who mined the 
gold in the interior, but their efforts, whether 
friendly or forceful, met with only partial success. 
The Swahili had been established there too long, 
and they were too numerous to be driven away 
by such scanty forces as the Portuguese could 
muster. Moreover, the arrival of the Portuguese 
more or less coincided with the beginnings of the 
dissolution of the Makalanga tribal confederacy 
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—‘the empire of the Monomotapa’, as the Por- 
tuguese grandiloquently termed it from a word 
meaning ‘paramount chief’. This ill-defined 
Negro realm, whose core lay in what is now 
Mashonaland in Southern Rhodesia, was believed 
to be enormously rich in gold and silver mines. 
Monomotapa was in many ways the Portuguese 
equivalent of the Spanish dream of El Dorado, 
and, as with the South American mirage, many 
lives and much energy were spent in pursuit of 
it. At one time the Portuguese believed that the 
Monomotapa, like El Dorado, had a bodyguard 
of thousands of Amazons or female warriors. It 
was also thought that both realms centred round 
a great lake, or series of lakes, in the heart of 
their respective continents. In south-east Africa 
the endemic inter-tribal wars greatly impeded 
and at times altogether stopped the flow of gold 
to the coast, and they rendered it very difficult 
for the Portuguese traders to penetrate into the 
interior. Finally, as on the west coast of Africa, 
tropical diseases in general and malaria in par- 
ticular took an enormous toll in European lives, 
which often reached catastrophic proportions. 

Nevertheless, despite all these obstacles, the 
Portuguese did secure a considerable quantity 
of gold, though not so much as they got from 
Guinea in the late 15th and early 16th centuries. 
Very little of this East African gold reached the 
royal treasury at Lisbon after the first consign- 
ment which was used to make the monstrance 
at Belem, since the Crown’s share of the gold 
received at Sofala was earmarked for the pur- 
chase of pepper in India. But if the Crown made 
little or no profit on the East African gold trade, 
the official correspondence of the 16th-18th cen- 
turies proves beyond a peradventure that many 
of the local Crown officials (and particularly the 
governors) made fortunes through contraband 
trading in gold. As early as 1511 it was reliably 
stated that although the gold trade was supposed 
to be a royal monopoly, yet three-quarters of the 
gold exported from Sofala evaded the royal fisc. 
This state of affairs continued for another three 
centuries, as the English traveller, Henry Salt, 
observed when he visited Mozambique in 1809. 
Most of this gold was spent in Portuguese India, 
where ‘Golden Goa’ was also termed the Rome 
of the Orient, owing to the number of its richly 
decorated churches. 

The Portuguese pattern of trade in East Africa 
followed that of their Arab and Swahili pre- 
decessors, being based on the bartering of Indian 
beads and textiles for gold-dust, ivory and slaves. 


‘In short, cotton textiles and beads are valued 
by the Kaffirs as much as pepper is in Flanders, 
or as corn is with us,’ a Portuguese official at 
Sofala observed in 1528. Although the Portu- 
guese did not succeed in supplanting the Swahili 
traders who travelled in the interior, many of 
their own men likewise ventured far into the bush 
in search of gold and ivory. Few of these have 
left any record of their adventures, but it is 
known that one of the earliest pioneers, a convict 
ship’s carpenter named Antonio Fernandes, 
journeyed deep into what is now Southern 
Rhodesia during the years 1514-15. Such an 
ascendancy did his remarkable personality obtain 
over the Bantu, that warring tribes stopped their 
hostilities to let him pass, and he was regarded 
by many of them as being semi-divine. 

The efforts of the Portuguese to displace the 
Swahili traders, and the inter-tribal wars in the 
hinterland of Sofala, caused the main stream of 
the gold trade to be diverted to the Zambesi 
river-valley route. When the Portuguese realized 
this, they occupied Sena and Tete in the 1530s, 
and later pushed up the Zambesi as far as Zumbo. 
In 1569 a large expedition was sent from Portugal 


to conquer the Monomotapa’s country, after a 
Jesuit missionary had been murdered in that 
ruler’s zimbabwe, or head-kraal, but it was 
decimated by the deadly climate and achieved 
nothing. As our Samuel Purchas observed in his 
Pilgrimage (1625), this expedition ‘was discom- 
fited not by the Negro but by the Ayre, the 
malignity whereof is the same sauce of all their 
golden countries in Africa.” What the Portuguese 
failed to achieve in 1569-72, they succeeded in 
doing in 1627-29, when they intervened in a 
succession dispute and enthroned a paramount 
chief who acknowledged himself as a vassal of 
the King of Portugal and became a Christian 
with his wife and family. 

The ensuing decades were the golden age of 
the Portuguese in East Africa, when their traders 
traversed the lands of the Monomotapa ‘as 
securely as if they were in the safest lands of 
Europe’. Several Portuguese settlers in Zambesia 
accumulated private armies of their own, com- 
prising thousands of armed Bantu, some as 
slaves and others as adherents. Many Goanese 
traders did the like, and even the poorest Portu- 
guese could put thirty or forty armed slaves into 


The gateway of the Arsenal in Mozambique, built by the Portuguese in the late 18th century 
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the field. A Jesuit missionary writing in 1648 
tells us that he knew a Chinese (from Macao, 
presumably) ‘who was captain of four thousand 
Kaffirs, very victorious and feared’. A typical 
caravan trading for gold would consist of several 
hundred porters, apart from their armed escort; 
and periodic trade fairs were held at certain fixed 
points, where gold and ivory were bartered for 
beads and textiles. 

The Portuguese do not seem to have visited 
the ruins of Great Zimbabwe, which have aroused 
so much discussion among archaeologists in our 
own day, and whose origin and builders are still 
a mystery. But they knew of them from hearsay 
and the chronicler, Jodo de Barros, wrote an 
account of the place in 1550 which was not 
surpassed until the description of the ruins by 
Carl Mauch in 1874. The Portuguese seem to 
have visited the southern part of Lake Nyasa 
but there is no proof that they ever reached the 
Victoria Falls, although they got as far as 
Matabeleland (which they called ‘the mother 
of gold’) in the 1640s, and relics of their presence 
have recently been found in the heart of Southern 
Rhodesia. During the last decade of the 17th 
century, another series of Negro potentates, 
called Changamira by the Portuguese, gained 
ground and influence at the expense of the 
Monomotapa, forcing the Portuguese to abandon 
their outlying settlements and trade fairs, though 
Zumbo remained their advanced post along the 
Zambesi. 

The depth of penetration by the Portuguese 
into the interior of Africa by way of the Zambesi 
valley contrasted curiously with the shallowness 
of their hold along the coast. Save in the great 
river delta, their control of the littoral nowhere 
extended for more than a few miles inland, even 
opposite the island of Mozambique. This pic- 
turesque but barren coral island, which measures 
only about a couple of miles long by half a mile 
wide, became the headquarters of the Portuguese 
possessions in East Africa between Cape Delgado 
and Delagoa Bay fairly early in the 16th century, 
remaining so until the transference of the colonial 
capital to Lourengo Marques in 1898. Mozam- 
bique Island, though ‘well fortified by nature 
and by art’, as Alexander Hamilton noted in 
1727, was so notoriously unhealthy that ‘five or 
six years is a long life there’. Despite the enor- 
mous toll of European lives taken by malaria 
and other endemic fevers, the island remained a 
way-station for Portuguese East-Indiamen for 
over three centuries, since it was strategically 
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well placed for both homeward and outward 
bound Indiamen which had to wait for the 
monsoon. The overseas trade of Portuguese 
East Africa below Cape Delgado was channelled 
through this port, where all imports and exports 
were supposed to pay duty. 

North of Cape Delgado, the Portuguese for 
long relied on the proven loyalty of successive 
sultans of Malindi to enable them to maintain 
their dominance of the Swahili coast and off- 
shore islands, of which Zanzibar became the 
most important. Two Turkish raids on this part 
of the coast in the 1580s, however, induced them 
to begin the construction of Fort Jesus at 
Mombasa in 1593. This imposing fortress, which 
was designed by a Milanese military engineer in 
the Portuguese service, is a remarkable example 
of Italianate military architecture of the High 
Renaissance period, and is now being renovated 
by the munificence of the Gulbenkian Founda- 
tion. Fort Jesus remained the stronghold of 
Portuguese power on the coast between Cape 
Delgado and Somaliland for just over a century. 
It was taken by the Arabs of Oman after an epic 
siege in 1696-98, when the Portuguese garrison 
and their loyal Swahili supporters fought 
literally to the last half-dozen men. The Portu- 
guese managed to reoccupy Mombasa briefly in 
1728-29, but their final expulsion in this last 
year marked the end of their presence north 
of Cape Delgado. 

Of the other two sentinels of Portuguese 
power on the East African coast, the fortress of 
Sao Caetano at Sofala, which was begun in 1505, 
was undermined by the encroaching sea in the 
early years of this century, and now only a few 
stones are visible at low tide. Fort Sao Sebastiao 
on the northern tip of Mozambique Island has 
weathered the cyclones of four centuries—and 
several Dutch and Arab attacks—and remains 
to impress the visitor today. The local belief that 
this fortress was built with stone sent cut and 
dressed from Portugal is not true. Like Fort 
Jesus, it is mainly built of local coral rag. 

Although Mozambique was detached from 
the control of the viceroy of Portuguese India at 
Goa and given the status of a separate colony 
in 1752, the effective occupation of the mainland 
was only completed in the last decade of the 19th 
century. The colony has made great progress in 
the last forty years, but the 16th-century dream 
of an African El Dorado has now been substi- 
tuted by more prosaic agricultural developments . 
and by the hope of finding oil. . 
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ROFESSIONAL meteorologists are accustomed to 

divide weather forecasts into three categories: 
‘short-range’, “extended-range’ and ‘long-range’. 
A ‘short-range’ forecast is one which is valid for 
any period up to twenty-four hours, with pos- 
sibly an ‘outlook’ for the next twenty-four hours. 
Such forecasts are produced in this country by 
the Meteorological Office for publication by 
newspapers, radio and television. ‘Extended- 
range’ usually means from four to five days 
ahead. The Meteorological Office prepares such 
forecasts only for internal use. They are circu- 
lated to guide the short-range forecasters, and 
deal mainly with the probable developments in 
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the major pressure and temperature patterns. A 
‘long-range’ forecast may cover any period from 
a week to a season, but in practice the forecast 
is usually restricted to the next month. Forecasts 
of this kind are produced by several of the 
national meteorological services, notably those 
of the U.S.A., France and the U.S.S.R., but as 
yet the Meteorological Office confines its activi- 
ties in this field to research, and produces 
long-range forecasts only for experimental 
purposes. 

Long-range predictions are common in astro- 
nomy. The best-known example of a success- 
ful astronomical forecast is probably that of 
Edmund Halley concerning the return of the 
comet which bears his name. Today, no-one 
doubts that if the Nautical Almanac asserts that 
an eclipse of the sun will take place at a certain 
time, the event will be observed exactly as pre- 
dicted, even though the forecast was made many 
years before. Tidal predictions are hardly less 
accurate, except when strong winds affect the 
height of the water; but no scientist tries to 
predict the date of the next major earthquake 
or volcanic eruption. 

Although meteorology attempts more than 
seismology or vulcanology, it falls far short 
of the precision and accuracy of spherical 
astronomy. One feature of meteorological pre- 
dictions, which arises from the very nature of 
the subject, stands out clearly. As the period to 
which the forecast refers lengthens, the state- 
ments become more imprecise. An inquiry, say, 
to the London Weather Centre about the possi- 
bility of rain in the next two or three hours can 
usually be answered in definite terms and, more 
often than not, can be relied upon. The daily 
forecasts put out by the radio and television 
services are also fairly precise—they speak, for 
example, of ‘rain dying out in the south-west to 
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give a fine evening with only scattered showers’ 
—but monthly forecasts, no matter where they 
are produced, rarely say more than ‘rainfall 
above average, temperature above average’ with 
perhaps a statement that the weather is expected 
to be predominantly cyclonic or anticyclonic. A 
day-by-day forecast of the weather for a long 
period is never attempted by official forecasters, 
who know only too well that such precision is 
impossible in the science of the atmosphere. 

This limitation is basic, and must be borne in 
mind in any attempt to assess the value of long- 
range forecasts. It arises from the nature of the 
physical processes that produce weather, and 
especially because some of the features that 
ultimately dominate the distribution of wind 
and temperature over a wide area are below the 
threshold of observation in the early stages. A 
true almanac of the atmosphere, a volume in 
which one could find out what the weather will 
be in a given locality months ahead (just as one 
uses the Nautical Almanac to find out what stars 
are visible on a certain date), is something out of 
science fiction. Nevertheless, there always have 
been makers of weather almanacs, and doubtless 
there always will be, even though they are as 
unreliable as astrologers. 

The urge to know in advance something about 
the weather of a coming season has been in man 
ever since he took to growing crops, and has 
given rise to many superstitions. Bad weather 
was a sign of the displeasure of the gods, and 
good weather a reward of virtue, and from that 
it was only a short step to look on the weather 
experienced on a religious festival as a sign of 
what would follow. It is remarkable how long 
such beliefs persisted. The Shepherds’ Almanac, 
printed in 1676, says: ‘If the sun shine on St 
Paul’s Day [January 25], it betokens a good 
year; if rain or snow, indifferent; if misty, it 
predicts a great dearth; if thunder, great winds 
and death of people that year.’ Candlemas, 
February 2, was also regarded as another sig- 
nificant day for the weather of the coming year, 
and there are many other examples. In this 
country, perhaps the best-known weather myth 
of this kind is that of St Swithin’s Day (July 15), 
but the tradition that if rain falls on July 15 some 
rain will fall in the same locality on every one of 
the next forty days has now been so completely 
exploded by an examination of the records that 
it would be tedious to discuss it further. To a 
physicist, such beliefs are ‘unreasonable’, for it 
is impossible that a long sequence of weather 


can be uniquely determined by what happened 
on a certain date. 

A more interesting question regarding the 
‘fixed date’ method of long-range weather fore- 
casting is how it arose, for it is widespread. It 
is a curious fact that traditions similar to that 
of St Swithin’s Day are found in other European 
countries, but the dates differ. In France, St 
Swithin is replaced by St Médard and the critical 
date is June 8. In Germany it is June 27 (the 
Seven Sleepers) and in Belgium, July 27 (St 
Godeliéve). 

These mistaken beliefs may be associated with 
the fact, established by many examinations of 
reliable records (mainly European), that periods 
of characteristic weather tend to occur on or 
about the same date in most years. Such spells 
are known to meteorologists as ‘singularities’. 
There must be few people in Britain who have 
not heard of ‘Buchan’s periods’, an early example 
of singularities. Alexander Buchan was a Scottish 
meteorologist of some repute who, in 1869, 
announced that his scrutiny of meteorological 
records for Scotland had brought to light a 
tendency for short spells of ‘warm’ and ‘cold’ 
weather to occur between certain dates, which he 
listed. His statement attracted little attention 
among the general public until a proposal was 
made, in 1920, to fix Easter Sunday on a date 
which happened to fall in one of the ‘cold’ 
periods. Since that time the newspapers have 
often called attention to Buchan’s periods, but 
an examination of London temperatures from 
1841 to 1940 failed to disclose any five-day 
period which contained warm or cold spells 
with more than 50 per cent regularity. Whatever 
may have been the validity of Buchan’s deduc- 
tions from the Scottish records, it is certain that 
his temperature ‘periods’ are valueless as guides 
to coming weather in the British Isles as a whole. 

This negative result does not, however, dispose 
of singularities. If one had to describe British 
weather in a single sentence, it would probably 
be fair to say that it is basically cyclonic (mild 
and rainy with fresh to strong winds) with well- 
marked periods of anticyclonic weather (dry, 
warm in summer, cold in winter, with light winds) 
lasting for several days between the cyclonic 
periods. This is borne out by an examination by 
J. Belasco of the Kew Observatory rainfall 
records which brought to light a series of 
irregular waves with an average length of six to 
seven days. These wet and dry spells agree well 
with the singularities found by another method, 
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(Fig. 1) The main singularities in British weather 


described by C. E. P. Brooks in The English 
Climate (English Universities Press, 1954). 

Fig. 1 shows the main singularities for Britain 
in a diagrammatic form. The early and late 
December cyclonic periods (especially the well- 
known ‘post-Christmas stormy period’), the late 
January stormy period and the mid-September 
fine spell are among the best known. They 
occur too frequently to be merely chance effects. 

Does the discovery of such singularities mean 
that part, at least, of the problem of long-range 
forecasting has been solved? The answer is that 
in Britain singularities are too unreliable to be 
used in official pronouncements. One year may 
see singularities well in evidence, but in the 
following year they may be absent. Perhaps the 
most that can be said at present is that given 
an absolutely free hand in selecting a date for 
an outdoor occasion, it would be prudent to 
choose a day which falls in one of the anti- 
cyclonic singularities. But a meteorologist would 
not be surprised if, in the event, the day turned 
out to be wet and windy. There is never absolute 
certainty in meteorology, especially in a country 
like Britain, which lies near the main cyclonic 
track across the North Atlantic. For example, 
the Kew records show that September 10 has 
been dry more often than any other day of the 
year in the past century, but years in which it 
was wet have also been fairly numerous. 

A professional meteorologist is often asked if 
there are cycles in weather. Joseph, it will be 
remembered, won the favour of Pharaoh by his 
prediction of a fourteen-year cycle of rainfall in 
Egypt: ‘Behold, there come seven years of great 
plenty throughout all the land of Egypt: and 
there shall arise after them seven years of 
famine.’ 
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Periodicity means that some event occurs at 
regular intervals. The seasons, and the phases 
of the moon, are among the more obvious 
examples. Are there comparable cycles in 
weather, and can these be used for long-range 
forecasts? One of the earliest examples is the 
‘Briickner cycle’ of thirty-five years in rainfall, 
deduced in 1890 by the Swiss meteorologist 
Brickner from a study of the records of Euro- 
pean weather, river heights and floods from 
1691 to 1870. There is somewhat better evidence 
for a period of fifty-two years in British rainfall, 
which indicates that a maximum in annual 
rainfall should occur about 1978. Fig. 2 shows 
the rainfall in this country in the form of ten- 
year moving averages. These averages are 
formed by taking ten years at a time and moving 
forward one year at each step, so as to smooth 
out the effects of individual years. This shows 
that from 1871 to 1959, after a very wet start, it 
became drier in the last twenty years of the 19th 
century, and that the trend was reversed in the 
early years of the present century, after which 
there was another ‘wet’ period, lasting until 
about 1940. 

At first sight it appears that there is a distinct 
wave-like shape in the curve, but this may be a 
chance effect. It was shown by C. E. P. Brooks 
that a moving-average curve constructed from 
random numbers (that is, a series of numbers 
which follow no definite law; for example, those 
on a page in a telephone directory) was remark- 
ably like that of winter temperatures in London 
treated in the same way. Meteorologists have 
learned to be very cautious in accepting as real, 
phenomena brought to light by purely statistical 
methods! 

There seems to be little hope that weather 
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(Fig. 2) Rainfall in Britain, plotted separately for spring, summer, autumn and winter, and for 
the whole year, in ten-year moving averages. From these graphs it can be seen why a man in his 
seventies would remember his boyhood summers as being better than would a man in his forties 


cycles will provide a real basis for long-range 
forecasts. In 1925 Sir David Brunt carried out 
a long and detailed investigation into the varia- 
tions of pressure, temperature and rainfall at 
six widely separated European observatories 
which had exceptionally long records of reliable 
observations. The result of this exacting analysis 
was conclusive but negative; although several 
constituent waves were found from the records, 
they were all of periods which could not be 
associated with known physical phenomena, 
either terrestrial or celestial, and their amplitude 
was too small to allow them to be used, either 
singly or in combination, for prediction. 
Curves of meteorological elements, such as 
pressure, temperature and rainfall, often appear 
to the eye to be periodic or to exhibit other 
characteristics which might allow them to be 
continued into the future on the basis of past 
experience. One such feature is that of “symmetry 
points’. Some investigators, especially in Ger- 
many, claim that records of pressure are often 
symmetrical about a point in time, that is, the 
barograph curve from a certain point onwards is 
approximately the mirror image (either direct or 
inverted) of what has gone before, and that such 
symmetry frequently persists long enough to 
allow reliable long-range forecasts to be made. 
The method was examined during the war by 
the Meteorological Office and found to be of 
little or no value, but perhaps the most con- 


(Fig. 3) This graph shows the close similarity between 
the variations of water level in Victoria Nyanza from 
1902-21 and the mean number of sunspots occurring 
in the same period. But research has failed to find any 
definite connection between the two; nor are sunspots 
of any real value in long-term weather forecasting 


From Manual of Meteorology, by Sir Napier Shaw (Cambridge 
University Press, 1925) 
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clusive evidence was that provided by the late 
Sir Gilbert Walker, who showed, in an article 
in the Journal of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, that symmetry features can arise by 
chance. He demonstrated that a random series 
can produce as much symmetry as is found in a 
series of actual pressure measurements, and he 
concluded: ‘The symmetry that is observed, like 
the periodicity, is due to ordinary atmospheric 
conditions; and even when the symmetry is 
strongly marked continuity cannot be relied 
upon to justify predictions.’ 

Thus, despite Joseph’s initial success, it seems 
that we cannot hope to predict the nature of a 
coming season by means of weather cycles. The 
amateur meteorologist who would like to try 
his hand at forecasting the weather of the 
holiday months is advised to forget about cycles. 
An enormous amount of work has been done on 
the subject with little return, and it is unlikely 
that anything of significance has been missed. 

At the beginning of this century it was held 
by many eminent men of science that sunspots, 
which exhibit a quasi-periodicity of about eleven 
years, might be associated with climatic anom- 
alies to an extent which would make long-range 
forecasting possible. It was argued, not without 
reason, that changes in the surface of the sun 
must affect our atmosphere, and although the 
precise cause-and-effect relation could not be 
specified, statistical relations might be found 
which could be used, for example, to give warn- 
ing of abnormally wet or dry seasons. In some 
instances the observational evidence seemed very 
strong. Fig. 3, taken from Shaw’s Manual of 
Meteorology, Vol. 1 (1926), shows the parallel- 
ism between sunspot numbers and the water 
level of Victoria Nyanza between 1902 and 1921. 
The correlation between the two variables is 
very high (0-88). Yet, despite intensive research, 
sunspots have proved to be of little or no value 
for the long-term forecasting of weather. 

No relation has been detected between terres- 
trial weather and a celestial body, except the 
sun. Despite popular belief, weather does not 
change with the phases of the moon, and no 
sensible person would expect the atmosphere of 
the earth to be affected by the positions of the 
other planets of the solar system. Finally, no 
significant relation has been found between the 
growth of plants and the nature of the coming 
season. 

An objective account of the methods which , 
have been tried in long-range forecasting up to 


the present day is mainly a record of failure. 
However, both the scientific interest of the 
problem and its economic importance are so 
great that a vast amount of research is still 
being done, by the official services and by 
individual workers. Can it be said that there is 
at least a common basis for all the investigations ? 

Most meteorologists would now probably 
agree that the ‘philosopher’s stone’ approach, 
the search for some single factor (such as sunspot 
variations) which could be relied upon to give 
warning of a coming large departure of the 
weather from the climatic average, is unprofit- 
able. It is most unlikely that there is ever any 
single cause of a long drought or a very severe 
winter. Meteorology is very different from 
astronomy, in which the discovery of the law 
of universal gravitation, together with the 
development of the necessary mathematical 
techniques, was sufficient to make forecasting 
in spherical astronomy a matter of calculation 
only. No meteorologist expects to see a similar 


If British weather were predictable far ahead, all 
outdoor occasions and most summer holidays would be 
crowded into the dates for which good weather had 
been forecast—and the results might be even more 
chaotic than at present, when all we can do is hope! 
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Clouds photographed from 450 miles up by a television 
camera in the U.S. satellite Tiros and transmitted 
electronically to Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. The 
camera covers an area approximately 100 miles square 


achievement in the science of the atmosphere. 

The thin envelope of gas which surrounds the 
earth is really a huge, highly complicated, heat 
engine, with the sun as its sole source of energy 
and water-vapour as its working substance. It 
is only in the last few decades that meteorologists 
have begun to understand how the engine works 
so as to produce the average condition which is 
called ‘the general circulation of the atmosphere’. 
It is not yet possible to account for all the details 
of the circulation and we are still a long way 
from formulating a coherent physical theory 
which begins with the heat input from the sun 
and ends with the transformation of this energy 
into the winds of the globe. The problem of 
long-range forecasting is that of foretelling 
departures from climatic means, and as yet we 
cannot fully explain the average state. 

There are, however, two important triumphs 
of modern technology which may be significant 
pointers to the future. The first is the develop- 
ment of the high-speed digital computer which 
makes it possible to undertake climatological 
investigations hitherto ruled out because of the 
immense amount of calculation involved. So 
efficient are these machines that the modern 
climatologist no longer complains that he has 
too many facts to assimilate, but rather that his 
records do not go back far enough in time to 
give a true sample of atmospheric variations. 
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Further (and this may be more important in the 
long run) modern computers enable experiments 
to be made with ‘model’ atmospheres. If it 
proves possible to devise a mathematical model 
which has in it the ingredients necessary to 
enable it to function like a real atmosphere, it 
may in time be possible to trace cause-and- 
effect sequences in the general circulation. Such 
an achievement would represent a considerable 
step towards the solution of the a 
forecasting problem. 

The second pointer is the astiticnn satellite. 
Because the earth, as a whole, is not growing 
hotter or colder it must, over a long period, 
return to space all the heat it receives from the 
sun. In meteorology this is referred to as the 
‘heat balance’ of the atmosphere with the sun. 
At present, the details of the balance sheet can 
be made up only from climatological records, 
and thus contain many uncertainties. The regular 
measurement, from an orbit well outside the 
atmosphere, of the radiation received and 
emitted by the earth and the atmosphere would 
enable any short-period variations in the balance 
to be detected. Such variations, if they exist, may 
afford clues to climatic anomalies. The recent 
American success in producing pictures of clouds 
from the satellite Tiros may well open up a new 
era in the observation study of the general circu- 
lation of the atmosphere, by revealing details of 
the movements of the high atmosphere in regions 
which at the present time cannot be regularly 
observed by the official services. A mastery of 
the dynamics of the general circulation is believed 
by many to be an essential prerequisite for the 
solution of the problem of long-range forecasting. 

That science will, some day, be able to produce 
reliable predictions of the nature of a coming 
season is, at present, more an article of faith 
than a reasoned belief among meteorologists. It 
is thought by some that although weather springs 
from physical situations which, by themselves 
and in isolation, are readily understood, in 
practice they are so numerous and so cross- 
linked that the final result is to import a random 
character into a meteorological time series. 
Another possibility, perhaps less likely, is that 
short-period climatic fluctuations are the result 
of unobserved cosmic influences. Either hypo- 
thesis means a gloomy outlook for the would-be 
long-range forecaster, but meteorologists are 
not easily persuaded to give up. If they were, 
they would have done so long ago. In the . 
meantime, ‘the debate continues’. 
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The author, a trained anthropologist and a Ph.D. of the London School of Economics, 
has travelled extensively in the Himalayas and lived in Kalimpong for seven years 


THE Himalayas constitute the deepest and most 
formidable fold on the surface of the earth, as 
well as making a frontier between two large and 
very diverse regions of Asia. These mountains are 
difficult to penetrate, and it is only since the 
revolution of 1951 opened the doors of Nepal 
that the outside world has been able to explore 
the whole range systematically. Many of their 
heights have been conquered, but there remains, 
nevertheless, much to discover in this mysterious 
and fascinating part of the world. Who has not 
heard of the ‘Abominable Snowman’, the for- 
gotten survivor of some Ice Age, living on in the 
high, eternal snows of the Himalayas? But it is 
less well known that birds migrating between 
India and Tibet fly across the Himalayas at over 
40,000 feet; that spiders exist almost to the sum- 
mit of Everest; that snow-white wolves roam 
even now over the highest parts of the main range. 

The northern frontier of India has always 
presented an insurmountable barrier, protecting 
the plains against those Central Asian invasions 


which, from century to century, have been loosed 
upon Europe, India and China. Today we are 
faced with a new situation. Communist China 
effected a military occupation of Tibet in 1950- 
51; since then, equipped with up-to-date arms 
and means of transport, it has made an immense 
effort to entrench itself firmly all along the 
extenuated Himalayan frontier, from Assam 
to Kashmir. 

Ethnic infiltration, which spreads insidiously 
along the perimeter of the Communist world, has 
a particularly favourable field here. From the 
beginning of British dominion in India, whole 
regions at the foot of the Himalayan peaks were 
annexed by England: the northern frontier of 
Assam, for example; Bhutan (which, however, 
preserves some independence); Sikkim and the 
district of Darjeeling; the western Himalayas; 
and Little Tibet (Baltistan and Ladakh, both in 
Kashmir). These frontier areas are inhabited by 
a population, Mongoloid in feature, custom and 
history, which is much more closely akin to its 
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northern neighbours in Tibet than to the peoples 
of the Indian plains. 

The monsoon, which pours down over the 
Indian continent from June to October, besides 
accelerating the erosion of the crumbling slopes 
of the Himalayas, considerably influences the 
climate and vegetation. On the one hand, the 
north-west Himalayas are particularly parched 
and arid, for the summer rains rarely reach them. 
On the other hand, in the Himalayas of Nepal, 
Sikkim, Bhutan and Assam, heavy rains permit 
an extremely beautiful and luxuriant vegetation, 
and it is here that rich wooded valleys are to be 
found, often cleared by an ever-increasing 
population in order to grow, on a series of con- 
centric terraces that hug the mountainside, maize 
and millet and sometimes even rice. Higher up, 
on the summer and winter pastures, are the 
grazing-grounds of the cattle brought from 
India; higher still is to be found the yak, the 
Tibetan ox; and between the two are half-breeds 
such as the dzo (a cross between the yak and the 
domestic cow) and animals such as the mithan, 
another large ruminant. 

Although the landscape in which these people 
live is of a dreamlike beauty, landslides and 
floods threaten them each year. The rains, which 
make the growth of their crops seem almost 
visible, can also detach whole sections of the 
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mountainside and precipitate them, together 
with avalanches of mud, snow and uprooted 
trees, down over the inhabited regions, scatter- 
ing destruction and death. 

What are the inhabitants of the Himalayas 
like? 

All along the northern frontier of the Hima- 
layas extends that vast and mysterious region, 
Tibet. Protected by the remoteness of their high 
plateau, the Tibetans had succeeded until 
recently in living independently and at peace, and 
they were able to develop and perfect an original 
and individual civilization. Converted to Budd- 
hism, which came to them from China and Nepal 
some 1300 years ago, they gave it a national form, 
and subsequently exported it under a civilizing 
mission to neighbouring countries such as 
Bhutan and Mongolia. 

The administration of Tibet was largely in the 
hands of the lamaist clergy, and the Dalai Lama 
was both the temporal and spiritual sovereign. 
But his religious influence was shared by other 
lamas (and even ‘reincarnated’ nuns) dispersed 
amongst the numerous monasteries of the 
country, the best known being perhaps the 
Panchen Lama of Tashi Lumpo near Shigatse. 

The social organization of Tibet was feudal, 
and reminiscent of our Middle Ages. As well as 
the priests, there was also a class of nobles whose 
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origins were more ancient than those of the 
lamas. After them came the peasant and herds- 
man serfs who cultivated the lands or looked 
after the sheep and cattle of the nobles, of the 
monasteries and of the government officials. Last 
came the beggars, 20,000 in Lhasa alone, a 
town of perhaps 75,000 inhabitants. 

The Tibetans of Tibet live in fine houses, 
well constructed in stone (but without chimneys), 
and wear clothes made of expensive materials 
such as brocade and silk imported from China, 
India, France and even Russia. Both men 
and women keep their hair long, plaited and 
worn round the head, and the men wear re- 
markable earrings. The traditional Tibetan diet is 
barley flour (tsampa), dried meat and buttered 
tea, but in the wealthy families refined Chinese 
cooking is the rule. They are polyandrous 
(fathers and sons often have a wife in common in 
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The Dalai Lama (centre) and Panchen Lama of Tibet on a ceremonial visit to Sikkim in 1956-57 
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central Tibet), and they travel continuously on 
their small, sturdy ponies and on beautifully 
harnessed mules. The distances they cover are 
astonishing; a Tibetan thinks nothing of under- 
taking a journey of 1000-3000 miles to China or 
India and back again, the whole journey taking 
many months. They are handsome and robust 
and very gay, and their laughter delights all who 
know them. 

On the north-west flank of the great Tibetan 
plateau, above the plains of the Punjab, lies 
Kashmir. It has two main populations: the 
conquering Dogras, Hindu by religion, although 
low-caste, and the Moslems, by far the most 
numerous. The Dogras inhabit all the southern 
part of the country, Poonch, while the others are 
scattered over the entire area of Kashmir. There 
are also small minority populations, mostly 
Buddhist, in the east, in the sparsely populated 
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regions taken from Tibet a few centuries ago. 

The best known part is the Kashmir valley, 
near the capital, Srinagar. Most of its inhabitants 
are Mohammedan and the shops are often kept 
by corpulent old men with hooked noses and 
beards dyed a bright henna-red. Their clothes are 
of the kind found everywhere in Afghanistan and 
the north-west province of Pakistan: a shiny 
skull-cap wound about by a white turban, baggy 
trousers and a velvet waistcoat encrusted, like the 
cap, with imitation precious stones. The Hindus 
in the bazaar have a very different appearance, 
much more languorous and detached. Dressed 
in the classic dhoti (a piece of material worn so as 
to encircle each leg separately) and wrapped in a 
blanket of cream-coloured wool, they seem to 
suffer from the cold and the altitude and to feel 
ill at ease. In the winter, to keep themselves 
warm, they carry about with them little braziers 
full of glaring charcoal. 

In the country, the houses of the peasants are 
mainly of wood, unlike those of the Indian 
plains. The high-caste Hindus, the Brahmins of 
Kashmir, are called Pandits and are considered 
to be first among all those in India. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, is himself a 
Kashmiri Pandit. 


It is from Srinagar that most travellers set off 
for Ladakh, the eastern region of Kashmir 
adjoining Tibet. Today it is accessible in a few 
minutes by air, but when I went there, before the 
war, it was necessary to make a sixteen-day trek 
to reach the capital, Leh. The true inhabitants of 
Ladakh are Mongoloids and have the look of 
Tibetans. Around Leh you see their villages with 
narrow streets and dusty houses, the roofs 
stacked with fuel against the winter. They sow 
their fields with barley and in autumn they can be 
seen threshing the harvest with their dzos. The 
men wear an ample, dirty white robe caught up 
at the waist by a coloured belt, felt boots and, on 
their heads, a small velvet cap with side-flaps 
curiously curved upwards. The women are 
similarly dressed in a long robe held in at the 
waist, but with a head-dress of enormous 
‘elephant ears’ made of black wool and a piece 
of red cloth sewn with turquoises which hangs 
down the back from the forehead; this head- 
dress is locally called a perak. 

The Ladakhis travel on foot or horseback, and 
do not use wheeled vehicles. Like the Tibetans, 
their food consists exclusively of tsampa, dried 
meat and buttered tea; they sleep on their knees 
in cold weather, practise polyandry, and cut up 


A Ladakhi crowd near Leh. The women’s peraks and the men’s turned-up caps are characteristic 
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the bodies of their dead to feed the birds when 
they have no means of cremating them for lack of 
wood. 

The high plateau of Rupshu lies to the south- 
east of Ladakh. Although an integral part of the 
Chang T’hang or ‘northern plain’ of Tibet, it lies 
nevertheless within the political frontiers of 
Kashmir. It is inhabited, like the highest part of 
Tibet, by nomads who live in tents and move 
about with their yaks and sheep, according to the 
needs of pasturage. Their tents, like those of 
Tibet, are made of woven yak-hair and are black 
in colour; they are strung up on the outside on 
poles, which makes them look like enormous 
spiders. We paid these people a visit in 1938, at 
Karzok on the shores of Lake Morari, an 
isolated lamaist monastery where barley is 
cultivated at an altitude of 16,000 feet. They were 
dressed in the same fashion as the Ladakhis, 
although perhaps a little more primitively, the 
men in robes and horned caps, the women 
wearing the perak, but their bodies also enveloped 


in roughly cured sheepskins to protect them 
against the icy winds of those heights. We 
attended a religious ceremony called zor, the 
sacrifice of a goat in accordance with an archaic 
rite, long since vanished in this form in Tibet, at 
which officiated monks of the Drug-pa sect. We 
found polyandry prevalent among these people 
too, and also polygyny. 

On the north side of the Rohtang Pass we 
went through the valley of Lahul (from the 
Tibetan /o-yul, ‘southern country’) to reach the 
Indian plains. Steep and deep-cut, this valley is 
inhabited by a mixed population of Indo- 
Tibetan culture. The villages are grouped 
together on the heights, half way up the moun- 
tainside. The houses have flat roofs, but already 
doors and windows of carved wood replace the 
simpler painted or draped stone openings of 
Tibetan dwellings. Everyone travels on foot or on 
horseback. 

The Lahulis wear Tibetan dress and a small 
woollen cap with a curved brim. The women 


Soothsayers in a trance during a ceremony at Lahul 


A story-teller in Kulu 


have a very characteristic head-dress which 
consists of two amber balls, imported from East 
Prussia, attached to either side of the forehead 
by a silver band which also holds a silver disc 
with a turquoise in the centre at the nape. Their 
dress and ornaments are similar to those of the 
Ladakhi women. 

The food is the same as that of Tibet with the 
addition of chillies (peppers), and spices brought 
from India. The principal crops are kut (an 
aromatic plant from which Tibetan and Chinese 
temple joss-sticks are made), barley, buckwheat 
and millet. 

The population, grouped together under a 
thakur, a local prince, observes simultaneously 
the precepts of both Hinduism and Buddhism. 
The matrimonial customs are polyandrous, as we 
observed at a wedding we attended. Since there 
is an abundance of fuel at this lower altitude, the 
dead are cremated as in India. Several languages 


are spoken in the Lahul valley, among them 
Tibetan (the western dialect) and Pahari (a 
mountain language). 

South of the Rohtang Pass lies Kulu, a valley 
in which grow the most beautiful deodars, or 
Himalayan cedars, in the whole range. The valley 
is formed by the upper course of the Beas River. 
Here Tibetan influences are barely perceptible; 
we are truly in India. 

The people are very handsome, particularly 
the women; they are famous all over the neigh- 
bourhood, and even in the plains, for their 
beauty. They dress in draperies and not in cut 
clothes (according to the Indian custom, which 
contrasts in this fashion with that of the north- 
western regions of Asia; our own so-called 
‘European’ dress, which is cut, is of Persian 
origin, breeches and trousers having derived 
from the custom in Central Asia of riding on 
horseback). They wear numerous gold and silver 
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ornaments, which in this region is a normal way 
of hoarding acquired wealth. In the cold weather 
they drape themselves in a covering of white wool 
with attractively decorated borders of multi- 
coloured geometric designs. 

The houses are of timber. The temples are of 
wood, too, and have a style of architecture which 
is completely individual, the so-called Himalayan 
style whose main characteristic is a multiplicity 
of roofs, set one upon the other. The gods of 
Kulu are Hindu, but they do not correspond to 
the deities of the plains either in name or by their 
traditional images. These usually consist of silver 
masks which are taken out once a year and 
carried on litters on the shoulders of men through 
an enormous crowd gathered from everywhere 
to pay them homage. 


Das Studio, Darjeeling 


King Mahendra Bikram Shah and the Queen of Nepal at their coronation in Katmandu in May, 1956 


South-eastwards, in the Kumaon Mountains 
below Nanda Devi, live people who differ little 
from their neighbours in Nepal. 

Further on to the east the Indian frontier 
curves southwards around Nepal, a country 
which is politically independent of India although 
it is closely related in culture. The frontiers of 
this, the last surviving Hindu kingdom, are not so 
much the boundaries to which the sovereignty 
of its government at Katmandu extends, as the 
points at which the frontiers of its neighbours 
end. There are parts of Nepal that are not 
fully explored; they are inhabited by isolated 
populations who are still not subject to any true 
governmental authority. For the deep valleys and 
high mountain ranges of the Nepalese Himalayas 
divide the country into regions cut off one from 
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the other, whose inhabitants enjoy an almost 
complete autonomy which has made it possible 
for them to preserve their individual languages, 
customs and ethnic character. 

The population of Nepal is of mixed origin, 
Indo-European and Mongoloid. Twenty-two 
languages are spoken: the Aryan languages (like 
Nepalese proper, also called Gurkhali or 
Kashkura), the Tibeto-Burmese (Sherpa, Newar 
and Tamang, for example), and languages of 
unknown derivation (like Lepcha, which is 
perhaps Thai). This diversity makes Nepal like 
Babel, and its inhabitants are often unable to 
communicate among themselves from valley to 
valley, or even from village to village. 

The ancient Malla (Newar) kingdoms of the 
Katmandu valley were supplanted nearly 200 
years ago by the conquering Gurkhas, who took 
over the government of the entire land. But in the 
countryside there are numerous tribal popula- 
tions: for instance, in the north, the Monpas, 
Yul-mos, Sherpas and Walungpas of Tibetan 
affinity; in the south, the Indian Tharus of the 


Terai, the Khas, Sunwars, Magars, Gurungs, 
Tamangs, Rais, Limbus, Lepchas, Murmis and 
Chetris. 

The dwellings and dress of the inhabitants of 
the mountainous north, like their customs and 
their religion, are in every way identical to those 
of the Tibetans and their language is no more 
than a Tibetan dialect. Other Nepalese live in 
bamboo houses covered with dried mud, painted 
in ochre, white at the base and topped by a 
thatched roof. The men’s clothes consist of close- 
fitting trousers, a long shirt held in at the waist 
and a small cotton cap raised at one side. The 
women are dressed in a coloured material 
caught at the waist in a multitude of pleats and, 
over it, a blouse, the whole being partly hidden 
under a mantle of brightly coloured wool. The 
latter is often worn over the head as well. To 
complete the costume, gold and silver ornaments 
are worn on the wrists, round the neck and some- 
times even through the nose and ears. 

The Nepalese live frugally on cereal crops, 
principally maize with some barley and millet; 


A mother and child of the Nepalese Rai tribe. Their Mongoloid features are very pronounced 
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Dignified and aloof in his colourful livery sits a Lepcha retainer of the Maharaja of Sikkim 
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Old Sherpa women photographed in a Kalimpong market 


and they also eat goat’s meat. They are coura- 
geous and independent and not afraid to migrate 
abroad, either with their families or to join the 
Indian Army as sepoys, in which they have 
earned an enviable reputation for bravery. 

Nepal’s eastern neighbour is Sikkim; in 
Tibetan it is called Den-jong, ‘rice country’. It 
has very high frontiers, as the main Himalayan 
range runs along its northern boundaries. The 
rest of the country is seamed with deep valleys, at 
the bottom of which, near the rivers and on the 
hillsides, lives a mixed population. 

The houses of the Tibetan Sikkimese are 
splendid dwellings surrounded with prayer-flags 
fluttering in the wind to frighten away evil spirits. 
Picturesque lamaseries of the most ancient sect, 
the red Nyingma-pa, shelter, as in Tibet, both 
monks and nuns. Since celibacy is not obligatory 
for the monks of this sub-division of lamaism, 
villages, in which their wives and children live, 
cluster around these monasteries. 

The Nepalese in Sikkim, as in Nepal, build 
houses of bamboo with mud walls and a 
thatched roof. The Lepchas, although more 
primitive, build more solidly: they have fine 
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wooden houses raised on stilts, under which are 
kept all the fowls and beasts they possess. 

Each of these racial communities has retained 
its native dress and customs, but the Sikkimese of 
Tibetan extraction wear a higher collar and a 
more Chinese type of hat than the true Tibetans. 
Polyandry seems to be in the process of dis- 
appearing. They eat more rice than in Tibet, as 
the country produces it in abundance. There is a 
network of excellent roads, built by India, and 
transport is mainly by jeep or light car. Since the 
region is a ‘closed’ one, inaccessible to foreigners 
without special authorization, Sikkim has lost 
none of its individual local colour. 

The district of Darjeeling, although today part 
of the Indian State of West Bengal, has retained 
much of the ancient character of Sikkim and 
Bhutan, from whom it was annexed by the 
British at the end of the last century. The labour 
on the tea-gardens is mainly Nepalese, recruited 
from the villages round about. But there are also 
many Sherpas who have come from Nepal as 
porters for the Himalayan expeditions; and there 
are Tibetans visiting India, Chinese residents, | 
mainly restaurant-owners and shoemakers, Bhut- 


anese farmers (called Musseps here), Sikkimese, 
Indians from the plains, Europeans, Australians, 
Americans. 

Kalimpong, thirty-two miles from Darjeeling, 
used to be at the southern end of the former 
Tibetan trade link with Lhasa, Shigatse and 
Gyantse, now interrupted by the Chinese 
invasion, and the town was an important com- 
mercial centre. Thirty different languages were 
spoken and the inhabitants belonged to an 
equally varying number of nationalities. There 
were 3500 permanent Tibetan residents, and 
about 20,000 came down every year to trade. 
There were a few Chinese, but the majority of 
its 25,000 inhabitants were, as everywhere in 
this Himalayan region, of Nepali stock. 

The Agent of the Government of Bhutan in 
India still lives in Kalimpong. Born of a family 
native to the region, whose ancestors already 
inhabited the district long before the Anglo- 
Bhutanese wars of the last century, he is the only 
channel of communication between his country 
and the outside world, for Bhutan has been until 
recently, without doubt, the most inaccessible 
country of all. Up till last year, apart from 


British officials from India, very few Europeans 
had ever set foot in it. Indians went there 
only with great difficulty (except perhaps in 
the south, in the Duars region, where they 
can infiltrate secretly), and the Tibetans, them- 
selves so reluctant to allow a stranger into 
their country, found themselves refused access 
after the Chinese occupation of Tibet. But in the 
last twelve months there have been signs that this 
unapproachability is being relaxed: a motor road 
is even now in process of being built. 
Fundamentally Tibetan in culture and as 
architects, and followers of the Ka-rgyut-pa or 
Drug-pa sect (the latter means ‘dragon’— 
whence the Tibetan name for Bhutan, Drug-yul, 
‘dragon country’), the Bhutanese are distin- 
guished nevertheless from their northern neigh- 
bours by many differences of dress. The men 
wear only an ample woollen robe, looped at the 
waist to give a great pocket over the chest, and 
lifting the hem up over the knees they go bare- 
foot, even in snowy weather or when a glacier 
has to be crossed. They carry many things on 
their backs, often unbelievable loads of up to 
ninety pounds, and this at altitudes from 14,000 


A group of archers from Bhutan 
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Mirri girls from the Kamla yalley in the North-East Frontier Agency, in the north of Assam 


to 18,000 feet, while climbing up and down the 
steepest slopes; so that they all have enormous 
calves. The women wear a kind of robe which 
they weave themselves, coloured with long red 
and yellow stripes and held in round the body by 
a belt at the waist and pinned at the shoulders. 
They, too, go barefoot. Their hair is cut very 
short and worn in strands round the head, 
straight and unplaited. Men and women both 
chew Indian betel-nut, which colours their 
mouth, teeth and lips scarlet. 

Bhutanese diet is the same as that of Tibet, but 
with the addition of Indian chillies. They are 
armed with bows and arrows, and the national 
forces are known for the dexterity with which 
they use them. Their uniform and armour, too, 
belong to the Middle Ages: national tunic, 
Tartar helmet, round shield made of leather, 
short dagger, bow and arrows. Many of the 
inhabitants live in tents, and the present Maha- 
raja (Drug-gyalpo, ‘King of Bhutan’ in Tibetan) 
lives mostly at Bumtang in the north, where it is 
said that he, also, resides in a magnificent tent. 

These are the Bhutanese of Tibetan origin, 
who speak a Tibetan dialect and are the masters 
of the country. The rest of the population, about 
65 per cent, is Nepalese, and it is through contact 
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with them that India hopes to be able, one day, to 
obtain more influence in this frontier region 
which is still so little known. 

From the eastern frontier of Bhutan towards 
the borders of Burma extends the North-East 
Frontier Agency, NEFA, which is inhabited by 
an indigenous population quite divorced from 
the modern world, with no communication 
whatever even with India or Tibet, and it is only 
recently, despite great difficulties, that pene- 
tration has begun. NEFA has been divided by 
the Indian government into five administrative 
regions, each of them containing several abori- 
ginal tribes of a very individual character. Their 
customs and languages, which are astonishingly 
varied, are now being studied systematically. 
Indo-Chinese in appearance, these inhabitants of 
the extreme eastern Himalayas lead isolated lives 
in deep inaccessible valleys. They build bamboo- 
and-thatch houses, rear pigs for food and eat the 
produce of their fields, in which they cultivate 
mainly rice. 

Such, in all their variety of race, religion and 
custom, are the peoples of the Himalayas, that 
great and distant frontier onto which the 
military power of the new China has so suddenly | 
advanced. 


